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ABSTRACT 

Issues in the debate over national education 
standards for content and performance are examined in this journal 
issue. Interviews with three individuals in different areas of 
education were held, and each is described in narrative style by Anne 
Turnbaugh Lockridge. The first is with Linda Darling-Hammond, 
director of the National Center for Restructuring Education, Schools, 
and Training. She points to other initiatives for improving student 
achievement, such as equalized school financing and the provision of 
resources for teacher recruitment and education. In the second 
interview, Deborah Meier, the principal and co-founder of the Central 
Park Elementary Schools in New York City, expresses opposition to the 
standardization of standards. She argues for the "habits of mind ,f as 
developed in her schools, and draws from her own years in public 
education to illustrate her points. The third interview is with 
William Fernekes , a teacher and department chair at a Flemington, New 
Jersey, high school, who is currently involved in writing standards 
for the social studies. He distinguishes his viewpoint on national 
standards from that of the National Council for the Social Studies 
(NCSS) and identifies future implementation problems and necessary 
resources. Finally, a commentary by retiring National Center for 
Effective Schools (NCES) Director Richard A. Rossmiller points to the 
importance of effective money management and equity for effective 
schools. (Contains 13 references.) (LMI) 
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National Standards: 
Who Benefits? 

T 

JL O date, the debate over national 
standards for content and performance 
shows no Mgns of lessening, although 
it appears that national standards in 
a variety of content areas will soon be 
a reality. By 1994 educators will con- 
front a plethora of separate and at 
times conflicting standards. At that 
point, they will have to decide what 
they will do about implementing and 
assessing these standards. 

Why has this debate been so 
contentious*' What implications do 
national standards raise tor schooling? 
For equity? Will national standards — 
coupled with some scheme to assess 
whether or not students meet them — 
transform the face of American 
education? 

We decided to devote this issue 
ot ft\"L> IN CHANGE to an exploration 
of these and other questions. As 
we began to research this issue, 
we discovered how even some of 
the people involved in setting 
the national standards remain skep- 
tical about their worth. We learned 
how turf struggles in different 
content areas fractionate, rather than 
unite, educators supposedly desirous 
of the same outcome: improved 
student achievement. And we realized 
that serious problems may lie ahead 
when schools decide whether they 
villi implement the standards now 
being written. 

In fact, the implementation of all the 
separate standards efforts now under- 
way raises the most pressing questions 
of all. For instance, how will the 
national standards effort succeed when 
historv, geography, economics, and 



civics have set standards that are 
separate from those set by the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies? Will schools pick and choose 
from the standards that arc available 
to them? If they do* how can such a 
fragmented effort be measured by a 
national assessment plan? 

In addition, implementation of 
national standards is voluntary, not 
mandated. Schools do not have to 
change anything about the way they 
presently conduct instruction if they 
do not choose to. But will peer 
pressure dictate that schools comply? 

That raises the question of who will 
benefit most from implementing na- 
tional standards. Will well-financed, 
primarily suburban schools choose to 
demonstrate their success by electing 
to participate in some portion of the 
standards effort? How will national 
standards influence inner-city schools, 
where access to well-prepared teachers 
— or even fully certified teachers — 
may be far more difficult to obtain? 

We sought answers to these ques- 
tions from three individuals from 
different areas of education. We talk 
first with Linda Darling-Hammond, 
who co-directs the National Center for 
Restructuring Education, Schools, and 
Teaching at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Darling- 
Hammond, who is also a professor at 
Teachers College, is well-known tor 
her research on teaching quality and 
educational equity. She point, o other 
initiatives — apart from national 
standards — that she believes would 
improve the quality ot teaching and 
learning much more substantively. 
In particular, she believes that until 
an equalization in school financing 
is achieved, implementation of stan- 
dards efforts is almost meaningless. 



According to Darling-Hammond, the 
resource that most improves student 
achievement is access to well-prepared 
teachers, ard she argues that we must 
devote resources to teacher recruit- 
ment and teacher education so that the 
pool of prepared teachers is increased. 

We also hear from Deborah Meier, 
principal and co-founder of the 
Central Park East Schools in New 
York Citv. Meier, who is celebrated 
for her educational innovations, 
speaks highly of standards — as long 
as they remain flexible and open to 
continuous improvement and change. 
Opposed to the standardization of 
standards, she argues for the "habits 
of mind" as developed at Central Park 
East Secondary School, and draws 
from her own years in public 
education to illustrate her points. 

Finally, we talk to one of the people 
currently involved in writing standards 
for the social studies. William 
Fernekcs is a veteran teacher and 
department chair at Hunterdon 
Central Regional High School in 
Fiemington, New Jersey. Although 
active in the NCSS standards effort, he 
carefully separates his own viewpoint 
from the NCSS position on the nation- 
al standards. In addition, he pinpoints 
difficulties in implementation that 
schools will face and the tremendous 
commitment of resources necessary for 
the standards effort to succeed. 

Last, we conclude this issue with the 
final column by NCES director 
Richard A. Rossmillcr. Professor 
Rossmiller retires this summer from 
his 43-ycar career in education. The 
NCES staff thanks him for his leader- 
ship, his support, and his thoughtful 
counsel over the past two years — and 
we wish him well in what we arc sure 
will be a lively retirement. 4£ 
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Investing in Equity 



ANNE TURNBAUGH LOCKWOOD 



Why have national standards for 
content and performance come 
to occupy the prominent position they 
have on the national educational 
reform agenda? Who will benefit most 
from implementing national standards 
and an accompanying national assess- 
ment system? Are there implications 
for equity that should be addressed 
while the standards documents are be- 
ing written — prior to their imple- 
mentation? For instance, will holding 
students to one high standard impede 
or decrease the motivational level of 
gifted students? U":.7 differential 
standards imply that schools have 
given up or abandoned lower- 
achieving students? 

If national standards do not com- 
prise a promising change agent for 
schools* what should be substituted? 
And how will national standards fit 
into already existing state-level stan- 
dards? Ultimately, how will schools 
choose between existing and possibly 
contradictory standards documents — 
and if implementation of national 
standards is voluntary \ will they 
make any measurable difference? 

We opened up this issue of FOCUS 
IN CHANGE to an examination of these 
and other questions within which any 
substantive discussion of national 
standards for content and performance 
is embedded. We begin with the views 
of Linda Darling-Hammond, who is 
Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
Co-Director of the National Center for 
Restructuring Education. Schools and 
Teaching. Her work in educational 
policy research has focused particular- 
ly on issues of teaching quality and 
educational equity. She is editor of the 
Review of Research in Education and 
co-editor ot The New Handbook of 
Teacher Evaluation. She has authored 
more than 100 journal articles, book 
chapters, and monographs on educa- 
tional policy issues. 



TO Linda Darling-Hammond, the 
advent of national standards for 
content and performance will not be 
especially beneficial, nor will it succeed 
in changing the face of American 
education to any significant degree. 
"To the extent that any national-level 
standard-setting effort benefits 
anyone,'* she begins, "it will be 
througn the articulation of standards 
for curriculum building and for 
teacher practice. Local districts can 
look at these and use them in ways 
that seem appropriate. 

"But national content and perfor- 
mance standards — as they are now 
being discussed — are not going to 
lead us to higher quality education 
throughout the country. They are not 
going to lead to equitable allocation 
of school opportunities throughout the 
country." 

Darling-Hammond points to the 
history of educational reform in the 
United States to buttress her argu- 
ment, saying that every era has 
experienced its own reform effort, 
each with its own set of standards. 
These standards, she attests, have 
revealed glaring inequities in 
educational opportunities nationwide. 

"We already know,*' she em- 
phasizes, "in what schools, in what 
communities, and in what ways some 
students are performing less well than 
others, based on any kinds of stan- 
dards you might name, including the 
existing standards expressed through 
a variety of standardized tests. 

"The recognition of those inequalities, 
which has been going on for many 
decades, has not stimulated people to 
act to correct the resource disparities 
that continue them. 1 don't think the 
new performance standards are likely 
to convince people to correct resource 
disparities any more quickly than the 
old standards have done." 

In her view, the key lies in fr,» marion 
of policies that directly address inequities 



in school funding. "If we want to get at 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities — which may lead ultimately 
to more equity of outcomes of educa- 
tion as well — we have to tackle the 
equity issue directly, which means 
equalizing school funding," she says. 

In addition, access to highly quali- 
fied teachers must be equalized, she 
notes. "That is the most important 
resource for boosting student learning, 
and it is one of the most inequitably 
distributed resources. In order to 
increase access to well-prepared 
teachers, we have to expand the pool. 
One of the reasons that poor children 
are less likely to have well-prepared 
teachers is that there aren't enough to 
go around; we have to increase the 
supply of highly qualified teachers." 

All of these ideas suggest a set of 
specific policy initiatives targeted to- 
ward strengthening the teaching force, 
she says, directly aimed at teacher 
recruitment, creating teaching incen- 
tives, strengthening teacher prepara- 
tion programs, and ensuring that 
resources are equalized from district to 
district. She adds, "These initiatives 
ought to be pursued whether or not we 
have national content and perfor- 
mance standards for our students/* 

Can We Agree on Knowledge? 

One contentious factor consistent to 
the national standards effort is lack of 
agreement on what should be taught. 
Is it possible to reach true national 
consensus on what students should 
learn? 

Realistically, Darling-Hammond 
doesn't believe consensus is possible — 
and adds it might not be desirable. "I 
do think it is possible, however, to 
reach some consensus among members 
of the profession about how children 
learn well and what the implications 
of that are for practice," she suggests. 
"This consensus can be drawn from a 
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growing knowledge base about 
teaching, about how children learn 
well and what ti e implications of that 
are for practice. 

"But the questions of what children 
should learn are irresolvable in some 
sense, because knowledge is exploding 
at an ever-more rapid rate. Decisions 
about particular ways of construing 
that knowledge are always arbitrary, 
in some sense. 

"And in another sense they are 
determined by the context within 
which people operate. What is impor- 
tant knowledge for someone who lives 
in one region of the country or in one 
kind of context may be differentially 
important for somebody who lives in 
another area of the country." 

Advocates of national standards fre- 
quently argue that what is taught in 
one geographic region of the United 
States should be uniform throughout 
the country-, and believe that differing 
contexts simply confuse curricular 
goals. For Darling-Hammond, these 
differences heighten her belief that 
there will never be exact answers 
about what students should learn. 

"Obviously, this comes up the most 
prominently in social studies, where 
there are debates about which facts, 
which wars, which areas of the world 
students should study," she explains. 
"Given that there is so much to be 
known, there will never be an answer 
that reveals truth with a capital 'T 
about exactly what students should 
know content-wise or in terms of par- 
ticular social scientific facts." 

But that does not mean that schools 
are helpless to improve themselves. 
"We can help address the ways in 
which we educate students in all fields 

— both within and across disciplines 

— so that we increasingly prepare 
students to inquire successfully into 
new areas of study, to learn how to 
access information so that they 
can analyze and synthesize informa- 
tion for themselves to generate new 
knowledge, so that as they have needs 
to continually educate themselves for 



the world that they will live in, they 
have the tools to do that." 

She notes, "We would do ourselves 
a service to focus on how to help 
students learn to think and inquire and 
invent and create effectively rather 
than spending too much time fighting 
as though there will be some final 
answer about whether they need to 
learn this fact versus that fact and so 
on. The answers that people arrive at 
from district to district and from state 
to state that satisfy them are likely to 
be somewhat different." 

Enacting Standards That Differ 

Since standards-setters in different 
content areas such as history, 
geography, civics, economics, and 
social studies do not agree with one 
another about what should be taught 
and in what manner, what will 
districts and schools do with differing 
sets of national standards? Darling- 
Hammond replies, "The legislation 
that is currently on the table says that 
there is going to be a board that is 
going to certify national content stan- 
dards, against which state curriculum 
and assessment programs are going to 
be certified by the federal government. 
Most of the states across the country 
are engaged in curriculum with pro- 
grams that could be labeled as social 
studies. However, the national stan- 
dards about to be certified have been 
designated in history and geography, 
but not in social studies. Also not in 
civics, yet the most commonly re- 
quired course in the states across this 
country is civics or civics education. 
That's not legislated in the national 
content standards." 

To Darling-Hammond, this is an 
obvious mistake that adds layers of 
complexity to an already complicated 
issue. "What about places that arc 
trying to do interdisciplinary educa- 
tion, where they're teaching integrated 
humanities courses that include 
English, language arts and social 
studies? Or they're teaching mathe- 



matics and science in an interdisc- 
iplinary* way? Does their curriculum 
essentially become de-certified or not 
worthy of support because it doesn't 
map onto the discipline-based national 
content standards? There are lots of 
tricky issues about starting from na- 
tional content standards and mapping 
those down into the system, .vhich 
haven't yet begun to be debated." 

Another intricate issue that under- 
pins any implementation of national 
standards is the existence of state 
standards in several states. How will 
these states integrate their standards 
with national standards? 

"All of the states are engaged in try- 
ing to develop their own kind of new- 
age curriculum standards and new 
assessments," Darling-Hammond 
says. "There are common threads 
among many of those efforts; they are 
— in many cases — trying to envision 
and enact a more challenging inter- 
disciplinary concept of curriculum, 
which is pointed more at helping 
students think creatively and critially 
rather than to memorize by rote and 
regurgitate information. 

"There is a common thread of inten- 
ion across many states, but there are 
many, many diverse ways of going 
about it. This, of course, is also true 
in schools that are restructuring. 
People who are involved in their own 
locally developed school restructuring 
programs are all questioning what it 
is they want students to be able to do. 
They are asking what are the variety 
of ways that they can reconfigure 
themselves to provide those more in- 
tellectually challenging opportunities 
for more kids. We're also trying to 
provide that curriculum to a greater 
array of students, and we're trying to 
personalize it. National content stan- 
dards may constrain those initiatives 
rather than support them." 

One Standard for All? 

If one standard is set for all sruJents, 
might gifted students be held back? 
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Conversely, if more than one level of 
standard is set, does that imply giving 
up on lower-achieving students? 

Darling-Hammond replies carefully, 
**Those are very good questions that 
fairly superficial talk about standards 
usually doesn't begin to address. There 
is a lot of value in thinking about 
offering a much more rigorous and 
challenging curriculum to virtually 
all students. That is, having more of 
a common set of goals for students 
than we have had in this country up 
until now." 

She points to tracking, saying, "We 
do a tremendous amount of tracking, 
starting in very early grades, which 
essentially amounts to curriculum 
rationing. We reserve certain kinds of 
curriculum that have been thought of 
as elite or privileged for only a small 
proportion of kids." 

As an example, she states that most 
students are tracked out of algebra and 
geometry courses by the end of mid- 
dle school. "In other countries, 
everybody takes those courses and as 
a consequence everyone ends up 
achieving more relative to what would 
have been the case it they had been 
tracked into less demanding courses to 
begin with. We have a lot of research 
that shows that if you take two kids 
of equal achievement levels initially, 
and you put one in a challenging cur- 
riculum — a high-track course — and 
the other in a low-track course, the 
resulting difference in their achieve- 
ment will be a function of the course 
they have been put into, not a func- 
tion of their initial abilities." 

Although Darling-Hammond rec- 
ognizes the merit in a set of common 
curriculum goals for all students, she 
contends that children have differing 
talents and differently developed 
intelligences. "Each student needs to 
develop those in his or her own 
individual ways. The student who is 
musically gifted ought to have the 
opportunity to pursue that to the 
greatest potential; the student who is 
gifted in mathematics who wants to go 



further should be encouraged." 

She continues thoughtfully, "I think 
it is possible to have a more common 
set of curriculum goals, to do less 
tracking initially and at the same time 
provide enrichment opportunities for 
all kids bas';d on their differential 
talents and strengths and interests." 
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She warns, "But we ought not just 
pick everyone to end up in exactly the 
same place on all dimensions of 
human performance. That would be 
denying our basic humanity, the fact 
that we are different individuals with 
different talents and interests." 

Holding Standards Up To Scrutiny 

Is there any current plan to evalu- 
ate the standards themselves to see 
how credible or effective they are? 
Darling-Hammond points to the quali- 
ty of the educational organizations 
from which many standards efforts 
have originated. "NCTM started the 
standards effort, and of course math 
is the easiest subject area within which 
to get consensus. The professional 
teaching organizations, however, do 
represent knowledgeable members of 
the profession well. They tend to be 
people who are well-versed in matters 
of how children learn and grow and 
develop and whether the curriculum 
decisions are appropriate for them. 
There are ways in the profession to 
bring together people and through a 



process of professional standard- 
setting, determine that the guidance 
that they're providing does map onto 
what we know about learning, about 
children, and about teaching." 

She continues, "A more problematic 
question is how you take fifteen 
political appointees, which is the kind 
of panel proposed in the current Na- 
rional Goals 2000 legislation, and give 
them the charge of making that judg- 
ment, when they do not represent the 
members of the profession who have 
spent their careers trying to acquire 
that kind of knowledge about children 
and teaching and learning." 

Will Standards Make a Difference? 

If schools buy into the standards, 
will schools change to any significant 
degree? Darling-Hammond sees the 
standards documents as useful tools, 
but limited in terms of their ultimate 
utility or effect as change agents. 
"Having these kinds of documents 
from places like the national profes- 
sional organizations," she answers, 
"can be a useful tool for schools as 
they engage in rethinking their cur- 
riculum. But the most important thing 
for schools in terms of their capacity 
to improve instruction is to have 
knowledgeable teachers v ho are also 
supported for engaging in collegial 
inquiry about their practice. That is 
how you really get changes in practice. 

"Professional organizations' efforts 
to provide guidance can be used well 
in schools if they are not mandated 
and if they are not used as constraints 
but rather as learning tools. That's 
where the legislative issue co/nes in. 
Turning a tool into a direc.ive is a 
mistake. The most important thing for 
their proper use is having highly 
knowledgeable teachers, and what 
that really requires is that we begin to 
invest a great more attention in teacher 
and administrator education at the 
preservice level and in ongoing teacher 
development throughout the course of 
the career." 



Standards vs. Standardization 



| ANNE TURNBAUGH LOCKWOOD 



What is the meaning and purpose 
of standards in educaiionf 
What will happen when national 
standards are coupled with a national 
assessment system? If national 
standards will not improve what goes 
on in classrooms, what uillf We 
decided to ask these and other 
questions of Deborah Meier ; who is 
the principal and one of the founders 
of Central Park East Secondary School 
in Sew York City. A graduate of 
Antioch College, she holds a master's 
degree in history from the 
University of Chicago. Awarded a 
"Genius Grant" from the Mac Arthur 
Foundation in honor of her work in 
education, Meier writes frequently on 
educational issues. Her articles can be 
found in publications that include the 
American Educator and Dissent. 

TO Deborah Meier, the continuing 
debate over national standards 
for content and performance is healthy 

— as long as the discussion revolves 
around what she considers its subject: 
the purpose of education. "The debate 
about the issue of standards 
continuously forces us to ask the pur- 
pose of education," she says. "That 
has been a missing discussion in this 
country." 

This debate is something Meier 
welcomes. As she puts it, "Standards 
themselves — in a democratic society 

— always have to be open to debate, 
because they are fraught with biases, 
and I mean that in the healthiest sense. 
Such debate is what democratic life is 
all about and, in fact, sponsors." 1 

However, she swiftly differentiates 
between standards and the standard- 
ization of standards — as when stan- 
dardized tests are developed to assess 
to what degree students meet the new 
national standards. "When standards 
are attached to assessment, the debate 
is no longer a debate about standards, 
but about assessment/ 1 



She notes emphatically, "That is 
the wrong debate.* 1 

In fact, holding students account- 
able to nationally pre-determined 
standards ultimately to be assessed by 
some standardized measure, Meier 
says tartly, implies that our citizenry 
"needs some kind of civil service exam, 
only we're pretending it's academic." 

And nationally ordained standards 
— whether or not compliance is 
voluntary — blunt the ideals that shine 
behind her concept of standards. "It's 
fine for professional educational 
organizations and other prestigious 
bodies to try to convince their publics 
that they have better standards, as 
long as we remember that standards 
should remain always open to debate." 

National Standards as Gatekeepers 

The ultimate power that fixed 
national standards — coupled with a 
national, standardized assessment 
scheme — may have over students' 
futures, however, she sees in dark, 
almost Orwellian terms. To Meier, a 
student's future opportunities could be 
truncated by not meeting prescriptive, 
academic national standards. "We are 
arguing that every American has to be 
well-educated, and has to spend a 
minimum of twelve years in school," 
she points out. "When I was young, 
a majority of Americans were not 
expected to graduate from high 
school. That's how new this idea is. 

"The credential students receive at 
the end of their school experience 
weighs heavily in their life chances. 
That's an incredibly new and power- 
ful burden we share as a society. 
Therefore, the question of what 
purpose that education serves needs 
enormous re-examination." 

The process of debating what 
standards should comprise is moving 
much too rapidly toward standardized 
assessment for Meier to feel 



comfortable. "We're at the beginning 
of asking ourselves the question of 
the purpose of education. Just at the 
moment that we're opening the 
discussion, we want to close it. It's 
appalling that we're trying to 
close a discussion which should 
remain open." 

Meier admits to some caveats about 
the kind of national standards as they 
exist to date — and points especially 
to the credentials of the people who 
are setting the standards. "Why should 
the academics decide what these 
twelve years are for?" she asks 
rhetorically. "The purpose of educa- 
tion is not to produce more academics. 
We may want graduates to go on to 
college, but we want them to become 
citizens and employees in a variety of 
vocations, only one of which is aca- 
demia. And yet we have defined the 
standards only in an academic sense." 

Although she describes herself as "a 
great admirer of academia," she main- 
tains that academic standards should 
not become the "gatekeeper for all of 
life's vocations. 

"And I mean all," she adds passion- 
ately, "because we're saying a hundred 
percent of our citizens should be cap- 
able of going on to college when they 
finish high school. We're defining col- 
lege as strictly an academic enterprise, 
whose definition of quality will be 
determined only by the people who 
happen to be academics. A r id then we 
say that that's the only avenue through 
which you can become anything else." 

Meier obviously disagrees with a 
definition of education that insists 
that college is solely a training ground 
for academicians. "What would it 
mean to have serious intellectual 
standards that were not set by 
academics?" she asks. "What are 
employers really dissatisfied with? I 
find it absurd to pretend that 
employers are dissatisfied because 
students don't know the dates of the 
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Civil War. It's clear that they are not 
finding some kind of rigorous work 
habits in youth — a sense of initiative, 
making judgments, and using evidence 
well. All of those things suggest a 
different kind of way of thinking about 
standards." 

But she returns to her central con- 
cern, "Behind too much of our discus- 
sion of standards there is a notion that 
we have to measure so that we can 
compare a student in California to one 
in New Hampshire. Once we discuss 
standards in this context, then we 
immediately start worrying about 
standardizing something that we arc 
at best arguing about." 

Sational Standards us. 
Habtts of Mind 

If national standards will result in 
use for comparative purposes, Meier 
doesn't want any part of them. 

"Measuring and testing has been our 
primary vehicle for improving schools 
for fifty years," she says. "We Ye trying 
another gimmick now, but we're call- 
ing it standards. But we have been 
heading in the direction of national 
assessment since the 1940s and 
1950s/' 

What will bring about significant 
change in teaching and learning, if 
national standards are not the appro- 
priate tool? Meier warms to the ques- 
tion. "The school itself has to be an 
example of the kind of habits of mind 
and activity in which it wants students 
to engage. We learn by example. So, 
what would we like our young people 
to become? Is the life in school likely 
to lead them to be those kinds of 
adults? What do we know about 
learning theory and growth and 
development that would lead us to see 
what the connection has to be between 
the life of the school and the objective 
of the school?" 

She continues, "What is it that pre- 
vents schools from being places where 
adults model the characteristics they 
desire young people to acquire? What 



is it that would encourage them to be 
that way? They won't be that way 
overnight because they're filled with 
adults who themselves were not edu- 
cated in that way. And our schools are 
filled with children whose parents 
were not educated that way, and who 
have expectations that are not in 
keeping with what I think schools need 
to be." 

She adds that such a dramatically 
different way of reinventing education 
will take time, but that alone does not 
alarm her. "It will take a generation 
or so," she says matter-of-factly. "We 
must ask: If I walk into a school will I 
see adults engaged in the kind of activi- 
ties that model for the young what we 
want our young people to become? If 
we want our young people to become 
academic lecturers, then adults are 
engaged in that, although they're not 
even very good academic lecturers. 

"I don't think that's what we want 
our young people to be, but 1 don't 
know why we spend so much time 
putting them in situations where they 
don't see adults engaging in what we 
want them to be able to do." 

She lists the ways in which schools 
do not model what they want young 
people to become. "They don't see 
adults investigating things. They don't 
see adults engaged in discussion. They 
don't see adults carrying on interesting 
conversations. They don't even see 
older students doing work that's more 
sophisticated than the work they're do- 
ing. What is it that young people see 
around them that represents to them 
the life to which we want them to 
aspire? And where would they see peo- 
ple doing it more expertly?" 

She illustrates what she means with 
an example. "If I'm going to teach a 
kid tennis, the first thing I want to 
make sure is that he has seen tennis 
played well. And then I want to engage 
him in a tennis game, with more 
opportunities to practice tennis, and 
more opportunities to practice it 
with people who are slightlv better 
than he is. 



"In education, we're engaged in try- 
ing to get young people to join a club 
worth joining. But we have to define 
that club, and the discussion of stan- 
dards should be a discussion of what 
we imagine the standards for member- 
ship in that club to be," 

Standards at Central Park East 

Meier practices what she preaches: 
at the schools that have evolved 
through her leadership, what she terms 
"habits of mind" have been collegial- 
ly developed by school staff. "We 
selected five habits of mind that we felt 
we wanted young people to use. We 
wanted to be sure that we ourselves 
were in the habit of using them. We 
wanted to use these habits of mind not 
only around the subject matter they 
studied in class, but around anything 
that came up in the life of the schools. 
We tried to define these five habits of 
mind as ones that would make sense 
in the science classroom, the history 
classroom, the lunch room, in a debate 
about whether the kids had behaved 
appropriately, in their job placement, 
and so on." 

Although the staff agreed on five 
habits of mind, Meier points out there 
could have been ten just as easily. "The 
five are: How do you know what you 
know? Can you think of another way 
of looking at the same thing? Can you 
see connections between that and 
other things? Can you imagine it being 
very different from that? And finally: 
So what? Who cares? What difference 
does it make?" 

Work habits are equally important, 
she emphasizes. "We expect that 
students will show that they can 
initiate activities, that they can meet 
deadlines, that they can revise their 
work, that they can reflect to see how 
they might have done it differentlv." 

How do the habits of mind fit into 
state-required curriculum? Meier 
responds, "We took those state 
requirements and we asked the impor- 
tant question: Within issues of math 
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and history, do our students show that 
they have these habits of work and 
habits of mind? In order to achieve 
that, we cannot cover as much 
American history as the normal 
syllabus assumes. Therefore we are 
not particularly concerned with how 
much American history they have 
studied, but we are concerned with 
whatever issues they have tackled in 
American history, that they have done 
so in a way that responds to these 
habits of work and habits of mind." 

Was the process of developing the 
habits of mind and work a difficult 
one? "It's difficult/' Meier 
acknowledges, "because we keep 
reinterpreting them. Every time we 
revisit one of those habits we see new 
things, new possibilities, other mean- 
ings. We realize that the kids interpret 
them differently than we had in mind, 
and we add their interpretations to 
them. Every uine we look at a stu- 
dent's work, we have to ask: What is 
the evidence that this student does or 
does not have these habits of mind? 
The student has to be brought into it 
too, and she may argue with you. 
Some other person may have another 
point of view. In the process of the 
discussion we change each other's 
minds all the time." 

To illustrate how standards can 
vary tremendously person to person, 
Meier points out: "Is there a movie 
that everyone agrees is a great movie? 
Is there a book that everybody loves? 
Even when we say there's a book that 
everyone ioves, to some extent it's 
because everybody has been in- 
timidated. There are a lot of great 
pieces of literature that some people 
don't like a s all. That's the nature of 
the human condition, that there will 
always be disagreement about such 
standards. Since I want students to 
believe in their power of persuasion, 
I believe it's enormously helpful never 
to fix our standards absolutely." 

So that the habits of mind and work 
can be assessed, students present their 
work to a graduation committee com- 



posed of school staff. "The graduation 
committee has a scoring system, but 
none of us pretend that there's not a 
lot of judgment — and therefore 
human error — involved. Students can 
appeal the committee's decision to 
another body. Of course, that body 
also operates with human judgment. 
Normally we don't think that's a 
weakness, but a strength, because 
students are required to discuss, per- 
suade, defend, argue, and show 
evidence for their contentions." 
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school at 
least do no 
harm?" 



Does Meier have any recommenda- 
tions that other schools can use to 
change their own ways of evaluating 
students? "They should begin," she 
replies, "by asking themselves how 
they would know a well-educated per- 
son. What qualities Jo t u -ey look for 
in their fellow staff? What are the 
qualities that please them? What is it 
we honor in other human beings? Are 
these reflected in the school's gradua- 
tion standards?" 

She adds with some poignancy, 
"Does our school at least do no harm? 
In addition, does it in fact organize to 
encourage and contribute to these 
qualities we admire? When we starr 
asking those kinds of questions about 
standards, we will come up with 
things like our habits of mind and 
habits of work." 

Will a national assessment system, 
coupled with a national curriculum, be 



enacted in American schools? Meier 
says wryly, "I'm a terrible, terrible pro- 
gnostician. But I learned through in- 
itiatives I worked with in the late 
1960s and early 1970s that we killed 
some efforts in our eagerness to prove 
to the public that they worked. For in- 
stance, this was true the last time 
around when we tried to improve 
math standards. 

"In the late 1950s and eaily 1960s 
we knew we were not doing a good 
enough job with math education. We 
got involved in a very promising new 
thinking about math. While people 
now laugh at what was called new 
math at the time, it is essentially the 
same thing as what NCTM has come 
out with. We lost thirty years. We pro- 
bably lost them because we rushed to 
put out textbooks with the new math 
in them, and we changed all the tests, 
and none of the teachers knew what 
they were doing. People like myself 
were told, 'We have to beat the 
Russians. We can't afford your slow 
method of changing the way teachers 
think before you change the way they 
teach.'" 

Somewhat ruefully, Meier 
acknowledges her own standards may 
be Utopian, yet she maintains that she 
prefers them to those set by national 
committees. "I have high expectations. 
One is that people should be able to 
sustain and enjoy uncertainty, be able 
to hold two conflicting ideas in their 
head at one moment and be aware of 
the fact that they're in conflict with 
each other and not rush to conclu- 
sions. Or they should imagine what 
kind of evidence would be needed to 
change their minds." 

"You couJd meet every one of the 
equally Utopian standards put forth 
today by standards committees and 
still not be able to meet my standards. 
People think you can change your 
mind because if someone says, 'If you 
don't change your mind you'll be 
in trouble.' You can't change your 
mind unless you actually change 
your mind." JK, 
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Will national standards change 
what actually occurs in class- 
rooms* Since implementing standards 
is voluntary, will schools and districts 
want to or be able to participate* 
What will they need in order to do so 
effectively* How will national stan- 
dards mesh with existing state-level 
standards and other curriculum 
initiatives* Will national standards in 
social studies compete with national 
standards in history, geography, 
civics* and economics* What sort of 
teacher training and other efforts 
will be necessary to effect full-scale 
implementation* 

To gain a sense of the teachers 
perspective — as well as the perspec- 
tive of an individual who has been in- 
volved in the national standards effort 
— we asked these questions of William 
Fernekes, * ho is on the Task Force 
created by the National Council for 
the Social Studies to draft standards 
for the social studies. Fernekes, who 
holds an Ed.D. in Social Studies and 
Curriculum Theory from Rutgers 
University, is Supervisor of Social 
Studies at Hunterdon Central Regional 
High School in Flemington, New 
Jersey. A veteran teacher, he has been 
a soctu! studies supervisor for the past 
six years; for nineteen years he has 
been a social studies and foreign 
language teacher. 

Bill Fernekes has a straightforward, 
pleasant manner that he couples 
with an incisive, deeply reasoned 
analysis of many of the key issues that 
envelop the debate around national 
standards. In his comments, he clari- 
fies the role of national standards in 
the educational reform movement, 
pinpointing the obstacles to implemen- 
tation that schools and districts face. 

Why are national standards at the 
top of the reform agenda? What ac- 
counts for their prominence? Fernekes 
believes that two reasons underpin 



their position — but is careful to 
separate his personal viewpoint from 
the rationale he offers. 'The business 
community and local leaders feel that 
national standards will help to laise 
economic issues — economic competi- 
tiveness issues — to the forefront of 
the educational agenda in this coun- 
try," he says. "By raising standards — 
making the bar higher on the high 
jump, you might say — they believe 
that the schools will be forced to create 
a better work force/' 

He adds, "I personally feel that this 
is an inadequate justification for 
national standards. But I believe it is 
the basic justification underlying the 
National Goals Panel, America 2000, 
and other federal-level initiatives. " 

Fernekes also believes there is a cur- 
rent movement of considerable power 
directed toward a national curriculum. 
"There is concern among certain 
educational reformers that we have 
too much inconsistency from one state 
to another, from one school district to 
another, from one part of the country 
to another, from one student pop- 
ulation to another. They feel that 
establishing greater consistency of cur- 
riculum, instruction, and evaluation 
will lead to improvement in educa- 
tional achievement." 

He pauses, and then notes, "I do not 
believe that, personally, but I think 
there are well-intentioned people who 
do believe that." 

What Does "Voluntary" Mean* 

Although the standards movement 
encompasses the entire country, it is 
a national, not federal, effort. As such, 
participation on the part of schools 
and districts is voluntary. What does 
voluntary mean, and how successful 
can it be? 

Fernekes points to the nature of 
governance in the U.S. in his reply. 
"We have a relatively unique situation 



in the United States, because there is 
a tripartite division of governance. 
There is a local level, which can mean 
municipal or county. There is the state 
level, and then the federal level. My 
observations of educational policy 
over the last five to ten years lead me 
to the conclusion that the federal 
government is taking an increasingly 
important role in trying to manage 
educational policy that will impact on 
the state and local level." 

He continues, "There is a lot of re- 
sistance to that, not only because of 
tradition, but because of legitimate 
concerns that the federal role will be 
overbearing and create a greater pro- 
blem than we have at the current time." 

To understand why national stan- 
dards are national and not federal — 
or voluntary and not mandated — 
Fernekes looks to the governors who 
framed the six national gosls as key 
players in the voluntary versus man- 
datory framework within which the 
standards will operate. "The gover- 
nors legitimately want to see improve- 
ment in educational achievement, but 
I think they w ant to allow enough flex- 
ibility to allow their own states to buy 
into this effort or not. They see the 
peer pressure of many states getting on 
the bandwagon as bringing all or" them 
in line, but at the same time, they want 
to have the autonomy to make the 
decision at the state level." 

Therefore, rather than mandate 
national standards, he believes the 
governors prefer to see the voluntary 
standards succeed through both a top- 
down and bottom-up approach, such 
as was advocated by the National 
Council on Education Standards and 
Testing. 

Will schools participate in the 
national standards effort? Will it 
be easier for wealthy or adequately 
financed schools to participate, while 
poor, inner-city schools simply strug- 
gle to survive? What will it take for 
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schools and districts to willingly 
engage in such a massive curriculum 
and instructional effort? 

Fernekes considers his answer. "I 
don't think we find the same situation 
in every state," he replies. *TU use New 
Jersey as an example. New Jersey has 
tremendous disparities in socioeco- 
nomic levels. We have one of the high- 
est per pupil expenditures in the coun- 
try. Yet that is not uniform. And tne 
State Supreme Court struck down our 
funding formula as unconstitutional." 

He explains the progression in New 
Jersey from a radically different fund- 
ing formula , written by the current 
governor, that was enacted, icsisted, 
and subsequently modified. "Just last 
year there was another school funding 
law put in place that was a modifica- 
tion of the first revision, which has 
now created a bi-partisan effort to 
come forward with a new program, to 
try to compromise between the radical 
revision and what the critics of the 
property tax structure saw as just the 
continuation of the past. 

"I think you're seeing that pattern 
all around the country. Texas, for ex- 
ample, faces that problem. Kentucky 
has faced that problem. The inequities 
in funding are driving the constitu- 
tional challenges to funding, and then 
there is the demand that there be a 
revision of how schools are funded. 11 
Funding inequities around the coun- 
try underscore his belief that equaliza- 
tion of resources must occur before 
any reform initiative will have much 
impact. "There has to be equalization 
of resources to establish a foundation 
that will provide a minimum basic that 
will allow the school district to operate 
in a way that would try to realize these 
standards." 

But he identifies another critical pro- 
blem. "Independent of that, there is a 
culture of schooling that is inde- 
pendent of — and not closely related 
to — what happens in state educa- 
tional bureaucracies. I do not believe 
the reform effoit has effectively tackled 
how you engender an innovation in 



school cultures. The basic idea is that 
educators in the schools tend to feel 
imposed upon by mandates from out- 
side — rightly or wrongly " 

Personally, Fernekes believes there 
are occasions that warrant mandates. 
"I think sometimes we need to have 
mandates from outside. For instance, 
we have made tremendous gams with 
the disabled and with other special 
education areas. Had not the federal 
government addressed that, I think we 
would still be twenty-five or thirty 
years behind where we are now. 

"But in this case, where we are 
working to set standards, schools are 
not at the same starting point. Second- 
ly, many educators disagree about the 
substance of these things. And the 
other point, which probably is under- 
lying the whole thing, is that they 
don't know much about it," 

As an example, he discusses the 
standards developed by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
which are frequently held up as a 
model of standard-setting. "NCTM 
not only garnered a tremendous 
amount of money to develop the stan- 
dards, but did it in a way that was in- 
telligent, by saying they were going to 
take their time with the effort, develop 
the standards, and then work through 
their professional organization to 
spread the word. I think there has been 
some resistance, but there has been a 
lot of progress in having people under- 
stand what they are. In our school, the 
department chair and the faculty are 
accepting of them, and they're moving 
forward and trying to implement 
them. But this hasn't happened 
through a top-down mandate. It has 
occurred through professional organ- 
izations and through publicity of those 
standards, done in a broad-based way. 
My feeling is that's the best way to go.' 1 
His next comment is tinged with the 
pragmatism of one who is a veteran 
teacher. "You're still going to get 
people who are going to reject things, 
too. We still have a long way to go in 
education to make our schools more 



cooperative and collaborative, and to 
make thoughtful, professional 
judgments about policy issues." 

An Equal Opportunity to Learn? 

If the same standards are applied to 
all kids from all backgrounds in all 
schools — whether or not they are 
weil-financed — how will equity issues 
be safeguarded? 

Fernekes says, "I don't think writing 
the standards is as difficult as deliver- 
ing them. Number one, delivering 
standards means equity in resource 
distribution. Number two, there must 
be a massive retraining effort for 
educators and the public, too. Also, 
the public has to understand that they 
have to invest in this, and I don't think 
they are ready to do that." 

He relates the story of a meeting he 
attended in January 1993 in New 
York City, at which representatives of 
national professional organizations in- 
volved in standards efforts were pre- 
sent. "Fran Haley, who had just in- 
dicated she was leaving the National 
Council for the Social Studies as ex- 
ecutive director, made a comment that 
was very revealing. She said that by 
her count — and it was confirmed by 
others there — there were thirteen 
standards projects underway at the 
same time developing curriculum stan- 
dards in this country. She said, can 
you imagine the fourth grade teacher 
who is going to get all of these, have 
to deal with them, and hasn't had a 
course in about seven or eight of these 
fields in twenty years? 11 

Fernekes echoes her concern, 
adding, "It is an incredible burden to 
place on teachers, and it is also 
unrealistic to expect them to learn all 
the new things they need to know 
about history, geography, economics, 
math, science, English — a whole host 
of things." 

Somewhere between the writing of 
standards and the ultimate delivery 
of standards lies a chasm, Fernekes 
maintains. "The people who are 
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developing all of these are going to 
say, here they are; here are all the 
volumes. It's a total lack of under- 
standing about school culture." 

Choosing Between Standards 

If a teacher is presented with multi- 
ple sets of conflicting and contra- 
dictory standards, how will she choose 
between them or try to combine them? 

In his reply, Fernekes distinguishes 
between the position of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and his 
own personal viewpoint. The posi- 
tion of NCSS, which I think is valid, 
is that we're not competing with 
others. What we're trying to do is 
recognize that social studies is a com- 
prehensive fieid. It is not a field divid- 
ed into small territories and empires. 
Our position on the Standards Task 
Force is that you cannot have an ef- 
• fecrive social srudies education without 
addressing the range of subject mat- 
ter areas that constitute the field. So 
we have avoided using the labels of 
history and geography, and have taken 
major concepts like time, space, place, 
continuity and change, power, govern- 
ance, and authority, which are impor- 
tant in specific disciplines like political 
science, geography, history, or 
economics. 

"But we feel you've got to allow 
autonomy so that local districts and 
states can meet the standards we've 
written in their own ways. The history 
standards, the geography standards, 
and the civic standards are going to be 
far more content-heavy and prescrip- 
tive in a very specific way. The jury 
is out as to how this is going to be 
received." 

Although the social studies stan- 
dards differ from the others, Fcrneke 
does not believe they are incompati- 
ble. "You can draw many things from 
history or geography or civics, and 
now economics has started their own 
standards initiative, which will easily 
be compatible with what we're doing. 

"We're saying that we want mean- 



ingful social studies standards, and so 
we have to look at the whole range of 
the broad field. We feel the ones we 
have written have to be addressed 
through the different grade levels." 

What has it been like to serve on the 
NCSS panel that has been writing 
standards for the social studies? How 
are disagreements resolved? How has 
an overarching philosophy emerged? 
Fernekes reports that everyone on the 
panel came to the initial meeting with 
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their own ideas. "We hashed out a lot 
of definitional issues, a lot of prior- 
ities. When a conflict arose, sometimes 
we would put it aside because there 
was no resolution. Later we would 
revisit it." 

The process, he reports, was cor- 
dial. "Nobody ever got rancorous. We 
would try to come to an understanding 
of what the problem was, and then ad- 
dress not only the theoretical but the 
practical concerns. We would go back 
to literature-based or research-based 
concerns, based on the material we 
had received." 

He says that most of the conflicts 
were resolved by "collective rational 
deliberation" — although not all con- 
flicts have been resolved to date. He 
emphasizes, "Nobody said, 'Here is 
the template; you must do this.'" 



At this point, the NCSS standards 
are in the second draft, soon to be 
completed. Next the document will be 
sent to over 700 reviewers around the 
country, including administrators, 
classroom teachers, a panel of social 
studies experts drawn from univer- 
sities and other groups, and an outside 
review panel. 

He concludes, "The document is 
very broad-based. We're very pleased 
with that because we felt that it had 
to be extremely democratic and get as 
widespread a review as possible." 

Although the NCSS position is that 
the social studies standards are com- 
patible with the history, geography, 
civics, and economics standards, 
Fernekes believes that a political 
agenda has dominated the other stan- 
dards. "My personal opinion is that 
the battle is over territory and turf. 
History has a lot of money and was 
heavily funded under the Bush 
administration. Geography and civics 
have gotten money because they're all 
linked into the definition of the 
National Goals. Social studies was 
ignored deliberately and left out of the 
discussions during the Reagan and 
Bush administrations." 

He adds, "The point is that social 
studies has been the field for 75 years, 
yet there are people who believe that 
shouldn't be the case. There is an 
ideological battle going on, and the 
people who dominated educational 
policy under the Reagan and Bush 
administrations would like to see 
social studies abolished." 

How Will Classrooms Change? 

With the advent of national stan- 
dards, how will classrooms differ? 
Will curriculum and instruction really 
change, or will the movement for 
national standards fade and pass 
away like other reform initiatives that 
have not made a lasting difference 
in education? 

Fernekes points to three factors 
necessary for the standards to make an 
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impact. "One, there has to be a com- 
mitment to examining our strengths 
and our areas for improvement. In 
New Jersey and in other states there 
are already other standards initiatives 
underway, as well as existing 
curriculum mandates. We have to put 
all these on the table. If we're going 
to say that the standards are the 
capstone of this, and they're going to 
guide development and refinement ot 
our work, we have to establish a 
coherent way to relate them. 

"Then people have to look at where 
they need to move in order to realize 
these. Let's say a person says, "l haven't 
been in graduate school in ten years, 
and I might really have to take a 
refresher course in some areas." 

"Last, districts have to deciuc that 
the standards are important enough to 
put money, time, and effort into them. 
I'm not convinced that there is going 
to be much change in pedagogy unless 
there is a consistent and well-funded 
effort to take this to the public and tell 
them that if they want to enhance 
cooperation and effective development 
of critical thinking skills then we have 
to spend time, effort, and money to 
help people get trained in this. We're 
not going to have a quick fix." 

He adds sardonically, "Anyone who 
thinks by the year 2000 we're going 
to have improved test scores should 
have his or her head examined, 
because nothing is going to change 
effectively unless this is a coherent 
effort at all grade levels. By the way, 
that includes higher education, be- 
cause there has to be a real rethinking 
of teacher education. The kids who 
want to become teachers have to sec 
more models than somebody being 
expository for an hour and a half." 

Fcrnckes is convinced that nothing 
less than fairly radical rethinking 
coupled with action throughout the 
educational system will make a 
difference. "There will be change if 
districts and teachers understand the 
standards and we take good examples 
<>t practice to guide them.'' J"L 
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CLARIFICATION... 

The youth pictured on pp. 2 and 5 of the Spring 1993 issue of FOCUS 
IN CHANGE was not intended to portray a gang member. NCES regrets 
anv difficulties this mav have caused. 



Commentary 



RICHARD A. ROSSMILLER 
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T is with mixed emotions that I pen 
this final column as Director of rhe 
National Center for Effective Schools. 
While I look forward to the oppor- 
tunity to pursue new interests and to 
devote more time to old interests that 
retirement will provide, I shall miss the 
excitement of day-to-day involvement 
in educational research and develop- 
ment. Forty-three years have gone by 
very quickly and while in any given 
year one sees little progress or even 
some slippage, in retrospect much has 
been accomplished since 1950. For 
example, we now educate nearly all 
handicapped children in regular school 
programs, school district consolida- 
tion has changed the nature of our 
educational organizations, African 
American children no longer attend 
separate schools, and we know much 
more about effective schools and 
effective teaching than we did in 1950. 
However, much more remains to be 
done if all children are to share equally 
in the benefits gained from receiving 
a quality education. 

For the past 32 years 1 have been 
deeply interested in the economics and 
financing of education, particularly in 
the linkages between money, the 
resources that money buys, and 
student learning outcomes. I am con- 
stantly amazed by the folklore that 
passes for knowledge in this area and 
by the naivete of professional 
educators concerning these linkages. 
About the only statement on which a 
majority of specialists in educational 
finance agree is that spending the same 
amount of money on each child does 
not represent equity in educational 
finance because children have differ- 
ing needs, skills, motivations, and 
aspirations. They require differing 
educational programs if they are to 
achieve their full potential, and this 
will require different levels of expen- 
diture and differing types of resource 
configurations. Precisely what varia- 



tions will be most effective, however, 
is still the subject of heated debate. 

The results of research over the 
past 60 years concerning the linkage 
between expenditure levels and 



\ . .in retrospect 
much has been 
accomplished 
since 1950." 



student learning can be summarized 
succinctly: Money is necessary, but 
not sufficient! Money is important 
only because it is needed to purchase 
resources. Simply spending more 
money, however, is no guarantee of 
improved student performance. It is 
the specific resources that are 
purchased and the wisdom with which 
resources are used that determines 
whether student performance is 
enhanced. Class size provides a good 
example. Reducing class size in a 
school or school district is an 
expensive option. Whether or not it 
will improve student learning out- 
comes depends on whether teachers 
take advantage of the opportunities 
that smaller classes present. If they 
continue to use the same instructional 
strategies and procedures that they 
used with larger classes, there is 
no reason to expect improved 
student performance. 

Conspicuously absent from the 



characteristics of effective schools is 
high levels of spending. The early 
research on effective schools focused 
on schools whose students were doing 
much better than one would expect 
given the resources available to them. 
While resources are necessary, the way 
they are managed is what makes the 
difference between effective and 
ineffective schools. This relationship 
goes far toward explaining why effec- 
tive schools are characterized by 
strong leadership from the principal. 
Effective principals are skilled in 
managing both human and material 
resources in ways that enhance student 
learning and achievement. 

The current movement toward the 
adoption of national standards has 
very important implications for equity 
in access to resources, as the 
articles in this issue illustrate. How 
can teachers or schools be held 
accountable for the success or failure 
of their students in attaining the 
national standards if educational 
opportunities are not allocated 
equitably both within states and 
between states? Linda Darling- 
Hammond states the case eloquently 
and makes the case that "we have to 
tackle the equity question directly." 

Equity is easy to espouse but hard 
to practice. Most Americans are in 
favor of equity so long as it requires 
no personal sacrifice but their en- 
thusiasm for equity wanes rapidly if it 
means giving up what they perceive to 
be advantages for their own children 
so that other children can have access 
to the same kinds of opportunities. 
Much work remains to be done if we 
are to provide equal educational 
opportunities for all children and the 
discussion of national standards has 
not yet come to grips with this 
problem. Unless 't is addressed, 
national standards, no matter how 
well-intentioned, will lead to more 
frustration and disillusionment. #> 
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N-C-E-S 

The National Center for Effective Schools, housed 
within the Wisconsin Center for Education Research of 
the School of Education at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, is a not-for-profit, grant-funded organization 
whose mission is to help schools provide a quality educa- 
tion to all students. To achieve this goal, its programs 
are threefold. 

First, through its prote. sional development program, 
School-Based Instructional Leadership (SBILl Center 
staff work to empower school leaders to implement and 
sustain a continuous process of school improvement. The 
program is administered to teams of central office staff, 
building-level administrators, teachers, support staff, and 
parent/community representatives. 

Second, the Center's innovative program of computer 
software. Management Information System for Effective 
Schools iMISES) enables teachers and administrators to 
use a personal computer to access information to pro- 
duce student lists or reports, monitor students' progress 
and scores, and create a database integrated with a selec- 
tion of analytical tools so that information on learning 
and student progress is available at the school or 
classroom level. 

Third, the Center generates a regular program of quar- 
terly and biannual publications on current educational 
topics, publishes a series of occasional papers written 
for practitioners, and maintains a membership program 
for educators. 

FOCUS IN CHANGE is published quarterly during the 
academic year (Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer) for 
Members of the National Center for Effective Schools. 
For membership information, please consult the insert 
provided in this issue or contact the National Center for 
Effective Schools, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
1025 W. Johnson Street, Suite 685, Madison, WI 53706. 
Telephone: (608) 263-4730. 

Photocopies of Focus In Change are available in packets 
of 25 ($30 per packet) for Members' use m conducting 
workshops, conferences and meetings. Single copies are 
available at $5 apiece. Back issues are available to 
Members only. 

Titles Available 

So. I Restructuring Schools for Effective Education 
\ T o. 2 Authentic Assessment 

\o. 3 Authentic Writing and Literature Instruction 

So. 4 School-Community Collaboration 

So. S Implementing The NCTM Standards 

So. 6 Textbooks: What's At Stake? 

So. 7 Multiculturalism: Diversity or Divisiveness? 

So. 8 Total Quality Management 

So. 9 The Professionalization of Teaching 

So. 10 Understanding Youth in Gangs 

So. 11 National Standards: Who Benefits? 
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PUBLICATIONS 



The National Center for Effective Schools 
publishes materials which are available at cost 
through the Wisconsin Center for Education 
Research Document Service. To order, please 
indicate the exact title(s) and number of copies 
needed. Bulk orders: 10% discount on orders 
between 11-100; 20% discount on orders over 100. 
Enclose a check or purchase order made payable 
to "Center Document Service" with your order 
and send to: WCER Document Service, Rm. 242, 
1025 West Johnson Streev, Madison, WI 53706. 
(Foreign orders are subject to an additional 
mailing and handling fee.) 
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Holcomb, E. L. (Ed.) (1991). A handbook for 
implementing school improvement. Madison, 
WI: National Center for Effective Schools. 
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Uvine, D. U. & Lezotte, L. W. (1990). Unusually 
effective schools: A review and analysis of 
research and practice. Madison, WI: National 
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Ronald Edmonds: Fundamentals of school 
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